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of critical opinion is on the other side, or even that another view is possible. 
"The unity as we know it differentiates itself into infinite attributes and 
then into finite modes" (p. 190). The author thus totally loses sight of 
Spinoza's infinite modes. 

While the book is thus unreliable on delicate matters throughout, candor 
demands the recognition that much of it is instructive and effectively 
written, and presents material not otherwise so readily available. This is 
true especially regarding the French and German philosophy of the last 
century and a half. It should be placed upon the index of books forbidden 
usque corrigantur ; but should a second edition evidence a thorough over- 
hauling, it will be of service to those teachers who work in accordance with 
its plan. 

E. L. Hinman. 
The University of Nebraska. 

A Student s History of Philosophy -. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New 
Edition, revised. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. — pp. xiii, 511. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1901, and since that time it 
has abundantly proved its usefulness as a handbook for college students 
and for general readers who desire a clear and compendious account of the 
history of philosophy. "In the present revision," to quote the author's 
words, " I have corrected some errors of fact, and a large number of mis- 
takes of judgment and infelicities of expression. In several cases the ex- 
position has been in greater or less part rewritten. I have also added refer- 
ences in connection with passages quoted, and have brought the bibliogra- 
phies down to date. ... I have not considered it advisable, however, 
to add essentially to the fulness of the treatment, even in the case of mat- 
ters which in themselves are well worthy of greater emphasis. ... In the 
concluding sections only has there been a slight expansion " (p. ix). 

Of these changes the addition in footnotes of references in connection with 
the numerous passages quoted, is perhaps the most important. One of the 
most valuable features of the book is the admirable selection of numerous 
clear and direct statements from the writings of the philosophers themselves ; 
and the utility of these quotations is much increased by the references, 
largely wanting in the first edition, which enable the student to verify them 
for himself and to read them in their proper context. The bibliographies 
at the end of the different sections do not of course profess to be at all ex- 
haustive, but mention only the main translations and the English books most 
likely to be serviceable to the class of readers for whom the work is intended. 

Professor Roger's book is so excellent in many respects, — so simple and 
direct in statement, and so genuinely philosophical in spirit, — that one is 
tempted to express regret that he did not use the occasion of the present 
revision to make his treatment somewhat more extensive and thorough- 
going. This is especially desirable, I think, in the part dealing with modern 
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philosophy, which fills only about two hundred and fifty pages, and there- 
fore necessarily has to omit entirely or to treat summarily matters of great 
importance. But the book made a distinct place for itself in its original 
form, and it is quite possible that any attempt to extend its scope or modify 
its character might have defeated the purpose which the author has had in 
view. It is to be regretted that the type, which has been largely reset, is 
not so clear as in the first edition. J. E. C. 

Aristotle on his Predecessors : Being the First Book of his Metaphysics. 
Translated, with introduction and notes, by A. E. Taylor. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1907. — pp. 159. 

Twenty-seven years ago a " Cambridge Graduate " (the authorship of the 
book is thus veiled on the title-page) published a translation of the First 
Book of Aristotle's Metaphysics. An Oxford Graduate, who has neither 
used nor needed such veil, now offers us a new translation. The commen- 
tary promised in the preface of the Cambridge translation never appeared 
(so far as the reviewer can learn), but that lack is fully remedied by Tay- 
lor, who has prepared an introduction, summary, notes, and appendices, 
covering the essential problems raised by the text, so far as they are of in- 
terest to students of Philosophy. There is no adequate translation of the 
entire treatise in English. The work is so difficult and tedious, that no 
competent scholar seems to have had the heart to undertake it, or at least 
to complete it. Schwegler, Bonitz, and Lasson have made excellent trans- 
lations in German, but one is rather loath to turn to a foreign language for 
an interpretation of a Greek classic, and it is a disagreeable reflection that 
English readers are obliged to do this. 

Taylor has aimed to "supply students and teachers of philosophy, espe- 
cially on the American Continent, with a faithful rendering of Aristotle's 
critical sketch of the history of Greek speculative thought ' ' (p. 7). The 
translation is based on Christ's text and exhibits, on the whole, a high 
degree of clarity and linguistic skill. There is little opportunity in trans- 
lating Aristotle to display any literary gifts. One cannot avoid feeling, 
however, in reading this translation, that Taylor has an unusual facility in 
word and phrase. Indeed, his skill and accuracy, as translator, seem to 
me much superior to his learning and accuracy, as commentator. He is 
not held in bondage by the letter or the syntax ; but, without violating these, 
he allows the meaning to emerge unmistakably in words equivalent in sig- 
nificance and flavor to the original. He never loses sight of the wood 
because of the trees. In the Oxford school of translators, if one may so 
speak of them, there appears to be a traditional and persistent ideal, in 
which the following factors are prominent : singleness of eye for the genius 
of the English language, parity of literary quality between the original and 
the rendering, and clarity of expression. This type of ideal tends to beget 
a paraphrastic treatment of the original, but in the hands of a trained 
scholar it undoubtedly yields the best results. 



